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EZEKIEL XXVI. 17, 18. 


How art thou deſtroyed, that waſt 
inhabited of ſea-faring men, the 
renowned city, which waſt ſtrong 
in the ſea, ſhe and her inhabitants, 

which cauſe their terror to be on 
all that haunt it? Now ſhall the 
iſles tremble in the day of thy fall; 
yea the iſles, that are in the ſea 
{hall be troubled at thy departure. 


this evening, in a diſpoſition to conſider 
that melancholy and moſt dreadful 
| event, that has lately happened in a 
acighboring kingdom, not merely as a mat- 


; | e we are all of us come together 


eer of curioſity and aſtoniſhment, but as an 


awful diſpenſation of divine providence, to 
| be moſt feriouſly, and with the utmoſt ſo- 
lemnity of ſpirit, attended to, and the right 
improvement of which may be productive 
of the moſt important effects. When ſome 
one only of our acquaintance is removed from 
amongſt us, into the world of ſpirits, eſpe- 
cally if it be by a ſudden unexpected ſtroke 
of death, we look upon it as altogether un- 

A 2 | natural 


(4) 
natural and unbecoming, not to have dur 
minds pioully and: tenderly affected with the 
thought of it. We immediately diſcern it to 
be an occurrence adapted to make the moſt 


% 


uſeful impreſſions upon the heart, if the 
voir of providence ini it be but dnly and hap- 
pily ſeconded by our own devdut and ſerious 
meditations. But alas, What is the ſudden 
death of one or two of our acquaintance or 
neighbors, our fellow-citizens or our coun- 
wymen, when compared vweith that calamity, 
the thought, of which ſeems now almoſt 
wholly to poſſeſs: our minds! that calamity, 
which bas involved a once renowned, opulent 
and fpacious ety, together with thouſands 
 anditen'thonfands'of its inhabitauts, of every 
tank, ſex, age, form and character, in in- 
ſtantaneous ruin! Here is a ſcene, that ſrem 
to obliterate the very remembrance and ide 
af every private woe! A ſcene, the horrors 
of which our irhaginations in vain attempt to 
conceive! It muſt therefore be beyond the 
utmoſt powers of language to expreſs, them. 
How happy an event, nevertheleſs, tremend- 
ous as it is in itſelf, will it prove for the in- 
habitants of this city, if that reformation 
and amendment, which the ſtated means of 
religion, and the former admonitions of pro- 
vidence have hitherto been unable to effect, 
ſhould at length be brought about, by this 
repeated, | loud, alarming voice of, heaven. 
What a lively, extatic pleaſure muſt glow 
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in the virtuous breaſt, could we form only 
ſome probable apprehenſions, that conſe- 
1uences, like theſe, would reſult from it. 
3ut how great our careleſſneſs and inatten- 
jon, with reſpect to every thing of a ſerious 
nd religious nature! How ſtrong the incli- 
ation in many to exclude, as much as they 
an, a divine providence, from having any 


r Honcern or agency in the events of the world; 
1i- adermining, by this means, tlie very principle, 
y, pon which a practical and moral improve- 
we ent. of them muſt be founded. On theſe 
y, Wecounts we have reaſon, I fear, not to be 
nt ry ſanguine in our expectations of this kind 3. 
ds t to. entertain them, rather with great al- 


wances for an almoſt total diſappointment. 
et who would not willingly contribute his 
rt towards rendering this awful cataſtrophe 
fectual for anſwering ſuch important pur- 
ſes' as theſe, animated only by the poſ-, 
bility, that his endeavors, in conjunction 
th other attempts of the like nature, may 
et, at leaſt, with ſome partial ſucceſs ? It 
with this view, that I have choſen now to 
courſe to you, upon thoſe words of the 
ophet Ezekiel, which have juſt been re- 
ed, and which ſeem ſo naturally deſcrip- 
e of this dire calamity. In relation to 
ich there are two obſervations, which 
mediately offer themſelves to our conſi- 
ation, and which therefore, with their 
ee e een 


| « G 3 not b 
proper improvement, J intend to make the theſis 


ſubject of our farther reflections. | philot 


; VEG NO 5 nion 
Firſt, that, whenever any calamity of thi Nene 


or of any other kind befalls a city, the pro- every 
vidence of God is to be acknowledged as the 


evil, 
origin and cauſe of it. 5 
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Secondly, that every uch calamity is t 
be confidered by the ſurviving inhabitants of 
that city, by all the members of that county 
or kingdom to which it belongs, and by 
every neighboring ſtate or kingdom, as 1 
ſignal, given by the ſupreme governor of th 
univerſe, and intended to remind them of the 
neceſſity of general reformation and nationd 
repentance as the baſis of national proſperity 
and of the puniſhment that muſt certainhi 
enſue upon continued obſtinacy and i impent 
NES" ring 
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YE SO 


Firſt; when e ever any ſuch Slamity be. 
falls a city , the providence of God is to be a: 
nowleged as the origin and cauſe of i. 
It was a very ancient belief, that there wer 
two ſelf-exiſtent and independent principle 
or powers, to whoſe ſeparate agency the va 
rious events of the world were to be aſcribed 
the one of which was ſuppoſed to be the au 
thor of all evil, and the other of all good. | 
was thought; that the actual appearance 0 


things and the real Rate of the world coul 
nv 


ot be accounted for, but upon this hypo- 
che theſis. It is to be preſumed, that the ſeveral 

philoſophers and others, embracing this opi- 
nion, aſcribed every thing, which they them- 
this Wſclves thought good, to the good being; and 
Pro- every thing, which they themſelves thought 
> the evil, to the evil being. But, whether they 
all agreed in determining, what to call evil, 
and what to call good, may juſtly be queſ- 
is tOtioned. So that, whilſt they concurred in 
ts ofithe general principle of two independent and 


Nt) governing powers in nature, they differed, in 
d an probability, very widely, in their particular 
= application of it. What one wauld impute, 
f the 


under the notion of its being an evil, to the 


F tüeeril being, another, under the notion of its 


ond being a good, would naturally aſcribe to the 
crit) Wood one. Nay, the very ſame perſon, ad- 


taint 


11 hecring to this hypotheſis, would, according 
penis 


to his different views of one and the ſame 
vent, be determined to impute it to the one 
or the other of theſe ſuppoſed ruling powers. 
\t firſt, what appeared to him a moſt lamen- 
be ac table evil, and conſequently ſuch an event 
of i ought to be imputed to the evil genius of 
' We nature, he might, upon experience and far- 
ther reflection, be convinced was a real good. 
By virtue of his own hypotheſis, therefore, 


5 be 


ribed he muſt be obliged no longer to impute it 
ne auto this evil being, but, on the contrary, to 
d. that kind and gracious. power, which he 
nce ¶ ſuppoſed to have an equal ſhare in the govern- 

| : ment 
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ment of the univerſe. And thus an h 
theſis, the yery deſign of which ſeemed to hay 
been, to diſtinguiſh the various appearance 
and events of the world into their prope 
claſſes, and to derive them, with the greateſ 
accuracy, from their reſpective authors, in 
reality confounded every thing, Nor: ca 
there be any neceſſity for ſuch an hypotheti, 
on account of that mixture of good and evi, 
which we obſerve in nature. The eſtab. 
liſhed general tendency-of things is evidenth 
to happineſs and good. Thoſe events, which 
have moſt of the contrary appearance, my 
yet not be evils upon the whole, and wha 
compared with all the good conſequenes 
that are to flow from them. However cala. 
mitous and diſtreſſing, therefore, for the pre- 
ſent, ſtill we may, with the utmoſt con- 
ſiſtency, aſcribe them to a perfectly good ant 
unerring providence, Is it not univerſall 
allowed, to be altogether incengrueus with 
that juſt concern, which a parent pught to 
have for the welfare of his child, and to be 
the certain indication of a fooliſh ſoftneſs and 
effeminacy of nature, not to inffict upon him 
thoſe ſeverities, which, however diſagreeable 
at preſent, he well knows, will be produ&int 
in the reſult, of the happieſt effects. Where 
then can be the difficulty of conchading, that 
ſeeming rigor in the diſpenſations of divine 
providence may be real benevolence Are not 
we as likely te miſtake in our raſh and haft) 

HA” cenſuteꝭ 
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ceoſures, the n of heaven, as a child, to 
miſinterpret, for the preſent, thoſe reſtraints 
and ſeemingly ſevere injunctions of a parent, 
which he himſelf will afterwards ſee the 
higheſt ' reaſon to; applaud? Why then may 
we not be fully juſtified, in the eye of cool 
impartial reaſon, whilſt we aſeribe even the 
evi. moſt. calamitous and diſtreſſing ſcenes of 
ſtab. human life, to that one penn 
ent Govertior of the univerſe, Who gives us rain 
hic from heaven and fruitful ſeaſons, filling, 
ma our hearts with food and gladneſs. And 
hen indeed, tho that mixture of good and evil, 
net; which gave riſe to the above mentioned opi- 
cala. nion, muſt needs be owned. as; an indiſpu- 
pre · I table fact, yet what kind of a mixture is it? 
con · ¶ 2 mixture not of confuſion and incoherence, 
1 and but of mutual dependance and relation. 8e 
rſaly i that the apparent conſtitution; and frame of 
with things neceſſarily leads us to look upon the 
ht wo ſeveral productions and operations of nature; 
to be 25 parts of one and the ſame plan; not all of 
5 and them indeed: equally comprehended by us; yet 
him Ml fo: connected with each other, that we cannot 
eable but ſuppoſe them to proceed from one: com- 
Ge mon origin, to be the contrivance of one and 
the ſame intelligence or deſigning; mind. 

But after all, the error, which ſeems moſt 
likely to prevail in our day, is that: of con- 


liwine 
e not tenting our ſelves, abſurdly, with aſcribing 
haſty theſeveraleventsandoceurrenoesof like, to eer- 
fares ? | B tain 
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tain generalnaturalandeſtabliſhed laws, exclu. 
fively of a divine and ſuper-intending agency. 
ſay, abſurdly, becauſe in truth theſe terms muſt 
either mean the providence \ of God, or elſe 
ean abſolutely have no meaning at all, when 
made uſe of in order to ſpecify the efficient 
cauſe of any appearances in nature. For did 
ever any one ſeriouſly think of aſcribing the 
productions of art to the rules of art, and 
not to ſome deſigning artificer proceding ac- 
cording to thoſe rules? Vet would not this 
be at all more ridiculous, than it is, to im- 
pute the phænomena of the world to certain 
uniform and ſtated laws, operating without 
the direction and gene of a meg. 
Den 
And n tuck for the toftration of the 
firſt particular, Before I go on to'the ſecond, 
I chuſe to mention thoſe: reflections, which 
naturally- and immediately ariſe from _ 
Us ſo by been inſiſted Upon." And, 


'Virſt; if the prophlenes of God is to be 
thus ſpeculatively acknowleged, as concerned 
in the calamities which befall a city or a 


people, it ought undoubtedly to be acknow- 
leged likewiſe in temper and affection, by 
thoſe who fuffer under the weight of them. 
And what is the temper that naturally cor- 
reſponds to ſuch a belief, to the perſuaſion, 
that a divine and moſt benevolent providence 
Bis, T 1s 
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is really the ſource of theſe. events, but a pa- 
tient humble reſignation of mind to the will 
of heaven? This may be thought a very hard 
leſſon for thoſe, Who by one unexpected 
terrifying ſtroke have been reduced at once 
to the greateſt embarraſſments and diſtreſſes in 
their worldly circumſtances. And in ſome 
reſpects we may allow it to be ſo. But it 
can only follow, that it is a temper, which 
they ſnould be ſo much the more ambitious 
to acquire. Nor is it at all expected, by the 
kind and merciful author of our being, who 
« knows our frame”, who is perfectly well 
acquainted with the paſſions and affections 
that he himſelf has inter woven in it; that 
we ſhould be altogether inſenſible to calami- 
ties of this kind. Nay, where others, in 
whoſe welfare we are moſt nearly intereſted, 
muſt neceſſarily have a very large ſhare in our 
diſaſters, it is virtue itſelf, to be. tenderly af- 
fected on their account. But then this very 
ſpirit of benevolence thus poſſeſſing our own 
minds, will naturally diſpoſe us to be upon 
our ſtricteſt guard againſt indulging to any 
ſuch harſh, reflections upon the providence of 
God, as may ſeem to affront that character 
of perfect goodneſs. which we. profeſs. -to. 
adore. This ſupreme goodneſs we cannot 
but reverence and love, in proportion to the 
benignity of our own diſpoſitions. By this“, 
an W John, we know, that we love the 
B 2 1 children 
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is it poſſible, that there ſhou 
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« children ef God, if we love God and keep 


« his commandments.” His meaning is, 


that, if we find in ourſelves a chearful Well | 


nation to obſerve the divine commandments, 
out of love'to that ſupreme Deity whoſe 


laws they are, and from a firm perſuaſion, 
that they are, in the beſt manner, calculated, 
for promoting the general welfare and hap- 
pineſs of his creatures; ſuch a principle of 
imply, and in- 


obedience muſt neceſſarily 
volve, in the very idea of it, the generoſity 


and benevolence of our own affections. Thus 
cloſely ars the diſpofitions of virtue and piety 
connected with each other. 

humble ſubmiſſion to the divine will, is not 
only a moſt important, but at the ſame time 


And reverential 


ſo neceſſary and inſeparable a branch of piety, 
that in proportion to our love of God will be 
aſſuredly our devout and chearful refignation 
to the order of his providence.” F or what 1 is 
perfect — of his nature? And if this 
be indeed the character of = pr divinity, 


part of his univerſal” government, 


be any thing really miſchievous or malignant, 

any thing that has not, upon the whole, a 
tendeney to good, and in which, therefore, a 
good man muſt not be diſpoled, in conſe- 
ence of his own benevolence, intirely to 
ede? From all which it appears that 
ſubmiſſion 
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bmiſſion to the will of God is ſo far from” 
eing an arbitrary law impoſed upon us, in 
rect contradiction to the feelings of huma- 
ity, that it immediately ſprings from that 
ene volence, of which we may faftlyiven- 
re to affirm, that had it not been natural 
b mankind, the world muſt long ere this 
ave ſuffered under calamities inconceivably 
reater, 'than any, than all together, that 
ave as yet ariſen from the ſhocks and 
onvulſions of material elements. In the 
idſt of theſe external evils eee 


evolence of man to man has ſupported the 
fe and vigour of ſociety. But had man 


een by nature ſavage and inhoſpitable, had 
e been in the conſtituent and original tem- 
er of his mind, as inexorable as the winds 
d waves; had prayers and tears, had cries 
nd groans no more effect upon the heart: of 
an, than upon the raging tempeſt;:: the 
eyouring flames, or the trembling earth, 
here muſt have been our remedy or re- 
rt? How far the conſequences of the late 
lamity may extend, how extremely di- 
feſſing it may prove to numbers in this city 
nd kingdom, eſpecially when we conſider, 

how many other places the ſhock has been 
cry dreadful, beſides that, Where it ſpent 
$ utmoſt-rage, it is impoſſible as yet to de- 
mine, I may now very probably be ſpeak- 
1 to many, who, on account of it, will 
Hand 
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ſtand in need of every motive, that can be 
urged, to cultivate in their own hearts a de. 
vout and humble reſignation to the meaſure 
of / providence? Let me therefore obſery: 
that ſuch a diſpoſition is one of the bet: 
means, that can poſſibly be preſcribed, for 
extricating ourſelves out of thoſe difficultic 
that make it neceſſary. It keeps the mini 
in full poſſeſſion of itſelf, and in a: capacity 
for attending, with calmneſs and diligence, 
to the methods, by which we are moſt likely 
to procure our own relief, or that of our 6. 
pendants or friends. Not that we can, eve 
in the uſe of theſe certainly promiſe to ou. 
ſelves that ſucceſs, in life, or recovery fron 
misfortunes, which we may innocently wil nd wi 
for, but not prudently count upon. It pleaſe Humor 
God ſometimes to inflict upon the beſt d 
men, thoſe calamities from which they ne. 
ver find a deliverance here. If, therefor, 
when they firſt befall them, they indulg: 
big in an imprudent and prefump 
tuous confidence, that they ſhall, even in thy 
world, be freed from them, their afflictia 
will probably be growing heavier and heavi! 
every day, through the additional weight © 
baffled and. diſappointed hopes. Hapy) 
therefore the man, who can maintain 
contented mind amidſt all his troubles, having 
at the ſame time, a juſt apprehenſion of ti9 
ee of being ever releaſed from oy 
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hilſt here on earth. But the endeavoring 
o ſupport the vivacity of our ternpers by an 
flured confidence of triumphing over pre- 
ent misfortunes, even in the preſent life, 
therwiſe than by the prevalence and ſupe- 
jority of our virtaous affections, muſt needs 
de a dangerous, tho“ perhaps, for a While, 
pleaſing artifice. Proſpects, indeed, of bet- 
er days, and higher enjoyment, the mind = 
an will naturally indulge ; and “ rejoice” 
re muſt in hope: but let it be in chat 
ope which '< is ſure and ſtedfaſt, "which 
enters into that which is within the veil, 
rhich carries us far beyond this \compara- 
wely dark and perplexing ſcene of being, 
nd wings its bo flight into the Ne of 
Gy.” he ee | n 
But; Secontlh; 000 elivatithlties which 
efall a city or a people are to be conſidered as 
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„dul he effects of a divine ager cy, and are conſe- 
ſumpgvently deſigned to anſwer the moſt gracious 
by urpoſes, yet ftill they are calamities, for the 
Action 


reſent grievous and diſtreſſing, how plen- 
fully ſoever the e pelceabſe and joyful 
fruits of righteouſneſs” may hereafter be 
aped 'by thoſe who are exerciſed with, 
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tain nd juſtly improve them. Still, therefore, 
david are to cheriſh in our minds dre ortateſt 
of tiWnderneſs and cam aſſion Gowi thoſe, 

them ho ſuffer under pi wa awful" dealings &f 
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7225 ce, Many there may be in this al 3 

bly,. who will have it in their power toi 
direct, relieve. and aſſiſt thoſe, either in ou 
on or in a foreign country, Who by thi 7 
| deptorable calamity 7 have. been involved in E 
various difficulties! and ſorrows. And who 
would not glory in being of the .namber Wi 
in having. an, opportunity to adminifter re. 
viving.comfort to thoſe, who have been thu 
aſtoniſbed and amazed at their own: misfor. M 
tunes ? Even under the government of the 
Raman emperors, ſevere and arbitrary as i 
was, it ſhould ſeem, from ſeveral inſtanca 
recorded in Face that it was cuſtomary, 
when any of the ſubjects of it, as was g-. 
qwentiy the caſe, fuffered by terrible, ail 
deſolating earthquakes, to remit, out of pur 
compaſſion and clemency, for a certain tern iſ 
at. years, What was, due from them to thei 
Roman treaſury, as well as by. other mean Wonve 
to ſoften and mitigate- their diſtreſſes. Buff | ointn 
ſhonld.nathing of this. kind be in our powe hat h. 
yet the gcouraging in, the mind itſelf ſud uin, 
a humane and com paſſionate temper, u ll © hers, 
this occaſion, will — a moſt uſeful part dur ob 
moral diſcipline... It will invigorate the ge Mence 
nerous affections of our natures, and pte. NMronſide 
ate us for embracing, with greater cher hat w 
fulneſs and alacrity, ſuch opportunities For wi 
may bereafter occur, for the actual ſuccouind lay 
<q the ee and. afflicted. «FT Oe 85 


Thirdly, if we are to acknowlege the 
hand of God in thoſe evils or calamities 
that befall a city, we ought certainly to 
acknowlege it likewiſe, with the greateſt 
chankfulneſs, and the devouteſt praiſes, in 
W the ſtop that is put to them. It appears 
very probable, that there are ſome coun- 
tries, which, by the very nature of their 
W climate, are much leſs liable than others, 
to thoſe violent concuſſions and agitations 
Hof the earth, which never fail to be attended 
with the moſt dreadful ſcenes of deſolation. 
And from the natural hiſtory of our own 
Wit ſhould ſeem, that in this reſpect, as well 
Was in ſo many others, the © lines are fallen 
to us in pleaſant places, and that we have 
Fa a goodly heritage.” And no doubt but 
Wevery method that human wiſdom can ſug- 
Weeſt, will be taken towards rendering the in- 
Wonveniences, difficulties, ' loſſes and diſap- 


Pointments ariſing from this late calamity, 
What has involved one famous city in total 
Wuin, and not been lightly felt in ſeveral 
Others, as tolerable as may be. But are 
dur obligations to a divine preſiding provi- 
Hence at all the leſs, on account of ſuch 
onſiderations as theſe ? Forbid it, heaven, 
hat we ſhould once entertain the thought 
or what are means, what are the powers 
nd laws of nature; what is human fore- 

M7 * ſight 
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ſight and ſagacity ; what, I ſay, are theſe, 
but ſo many effects of a divine providential 
energy continually upholding the frame of 
all created beings, whether material, ani- 
mal, or rational? The powers of nature, 
and the faculties of our own minds, are to 
be prudently and induſtriouſſy applied, for 
the ſafety ornament and delight of human 
life. And there is a natural pleaſure and 
fatisfaQtion, ariſing from the inveſtigation of 
the various elements and materials, of 


which this world of ours is compoſed, and 80 
in tracing out their ſeveral properties and et- ¶ to ce 
fects, But neither our prudence, nor our WF calar 
knowlege, are to intercept thoſe ' fervent BM ſurvi 
praiſes and adorations, which muſt be eter- WW mem 
nally due from all created intelligences, to WF whic 
the firſt efficient caufe, and ſovereign agent, Wl ates 
And how unenlivened and deſpicable mult WM the ſt 
be the pleaſure, which can reſult ſrom rc- WM inten, 
counting merely the external, viſible, (c- BMW gener 
condary means of our fafety, compared M as the 
with that heart-invigorating joy, whici the pi 
will attend the pious and affectionate ac: ¶ upon 
knowlegement of our obligations to a ſu- It i 
preme and deſigning cauſe, of infinite good ed up 
neſs and mercy ? How noble an employ- willin 
ment of our moſt exalted powers, to be de: is, nc 
poſiting every freſh inſtance of this divine, own | 


unwearied goodneſs towards us in our me- finite} 
mories, to be moſt gratefully recollected ii of the 
| A among ſake o 


1 

among thoſe other innumerable favors, 
which we have received from the ſame 
kind and all protecting hand? _ ; 
Thus then we have endeavored to give 
you ſome account of that temper and diſ- 
& poſition of mind, with which we are to 
acknowlege a divine providence, as con- 


nd I cerned in thoſe calamities which befall a 
1 of city. And I would now go on to the 

of 

and Second obſervation, which we propoſed 


to conſider ; and that is, that every ſuch 
calamity is to be looked upon, by the 
© ſurviving inhabitants of that city, by all the 
members of that country or kingdom to 
which it belongs, and by neighboring 
ſtates and kingdoms, as a ſignal given by 
the ſupreme governor of the univerſe, and 

intended to remind them of the neceſſity of 
general reformation and national repentance, 
Jas the baſis of national proſperity, and of 
the puniſhment, that muſt neceſſarily enſue 
upon continued obſtinacy and impenitence. 


a ſu · ¶ It is a maxim of the ſcriptures, and found- 
good: ed upon eternal truth, that God ** does not 
ploy-|M willingly afflict the children of men; that 
be de. 15, not for the oftentatious diſplay of his 
line, own uncontrolable ſovereignty, a view in- 
r me- finitely remote from the abſolute perfection 
ected i of the eternal mind; much leſs for the 
among ſake of inflicting upon them vexation and 
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miſery. And from hence it ſeems. unde, 


niably and neceſſarily to follow, that the dom, 

late dreadful calamity, which has ſo much and « 

alarmed our ſpirits, muſt have been pro- ¶ be fo 
videntially intended, fo far as relates to our- ¶ genuc 

8 and others in the like ſituation with great 

as a moſt ſolemn, affecting call to fully 

PU I and amendment ; intended to g han 
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rouſe our lethargic minds, and to revive 
amongſt us the dying principles of virtue 
and religion, Men of giddy thought and 
haughty imaginations, who can ſcarcely iſ 
form the idea of any thing more important 
than themſelves, may perhaps be ready to 
think, that this is an event too remote from 
our part of the world; and the effects of it 
with reſpect to ourſelves in general, too 
trivial, how grievous ſoeyer to the imme- 
diate ſufferers, to be regarded in any reli- 
gious or Moral view. They may think, 
that they have ſufficiently anſwered the de- 
ſign of it, when they have attended to it 
with a tolerably grave and decent coun- 
tenance, as the ſomewhat ſerious tale of 
the preſent hour. But, I hope, this is not 
the view in which it will be generally con- 
ſidered. For if lighter ſufferings and more 


diſtant alarms are over-looked and diſre- And 
garded, merely on account of their diſ- lled 
tance, and their leſs alarming nature, ur bl 
what can we more naturally expect to n! 


follow, 


6 
„ follow, in the counſels of unerring wiſ⸗ 
je dom, than ſome ſtill more calamitous 
ch 2nd dreadful ſtroke ? Whereas would we 
be ſo *© wiſe for ourſelves”, and ſo in- 
genuous in our tempers towards the 
th great governor of the univerſe, as thank- 
fully to regard and moſt ſeriouſly attend to 
theſe gentler chaſtiſements and more diſtant 
E warnings of his providence, and by their 
means effectually “ learn righteouſneſs,” we 
might entertain the comfortable hope of 
Waverting the farther tokens of his diſplea- 
ſure, and of eſtabliſhing ourſelves as the 
„ praiſe and glory of the whole earth”. 
And yet it is to be feared, that many, in- 
ſtead of making this perſonal application, 
Wand moral improvement of ſo awful an 
occurrence, will be rather diſpoſed to paſs 
en uncharitable, rigid ſentence upon thoſe, 
who have periſhed in the ruins of their 
Fallen city; and to conclude, that nothing 
Put the peculiar enormity of their crimes 
ould poſſibly have expoſed them to ſuch 
2 ſtupendous fate. But ſurely, to candid 


WE 57 123 


W 
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not end generous minds, it muſt be extremely 
con- Nhocking to think of deciding thus peremp- 
more {Worily and ſeverely upon thouſands at once. 


And if, when only eighteen perſons were 
illed by the fall of a tower at Jeruſalem, 
dur bleſſed Saviour thought proper to cau- 
jon his hearers in the moſt ſolemn man- 
low, net 
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ner againſt putting any ſuch conſtruction ¶ pearz 
as this upon the event, what may we ſup- in p: 
poſe would be his language, upon the pre- able: 
ſent occaſion, were he now diſpenſing the with 
*« word of life” amongſt us! how full of the 
indignation againſt the raſh, preſumptuous to de 
cenſurer. And what is the direct and na- Nus ne 
tural tendency of paſſing our judgment, in this ¶ natur 
manner, upon the character, either of thoſe ¶ ſhaki 
whoſe lives have been deſtroyed by this de- mona 
ſolating earthquake, or of the people in battle 
general, in whoſe country it has happened, ¶exio 
but to lead us into a groundleſs, vain con- nexio 
ceit of our own ſaperior merits as a nation, ¶ toget] 
and thus to render us ſtill more thought. will 
leſs and ſecure in the practice of that ini. ¶ from 
quity, which, if perſiſted in, will of itſelf BW It 
alone prove our utter deſtruction.  Ac- WW ration 
cording to the eſtabliſhed order of God: mitou 
moral government this has been the fate af far as 
many other nations, whoſe own iniquities, I than: 
without the intervention of any external given 
calamity, have brought on their abſolute awake 
and irrecoverable ruin. Nor ſhall we come i upon 
much nearer to a juſt and proper improve- Wt ex 
ment of this great, aſtoniſhing cataſtrophe, ¶ ation 
if we buſy ourſelves only in curious inqui- ¶ àmon: 
ries concerning any farther events, which I 2dheri 
it may prognoſticate or preſage. It wa Purity 
very frequent indeed among the heathens}ſ which 


of old, ta look upon the more — 
an 
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and uncommon occurrences of life, or ap- 


on ces in nature, and upon earthquakes 
i. {in particular, as omens of ſome conſider- 
re- ¶ able and intereſting revolution to take place, 
the with reſpect to the ſtates and kingdoms of 
| of the earth. But whilſt we affect fo much 
ous to deſpiſe their religion and morality, let 
na- us not imitate their ſuperſtition. What 
this natural connexion is there between the 
ꝛoſe {ſhaking of the earth and the death of a 


monarch, for inſtance, or the loſs of a 
in battle? And, if there be no natural con- 
ned; nexion between theſe events, the con- 
on- nexion of them in our minds muſt be al- 
on, together fanciful and arbitrary, unleſs we 
oht. will pretend to an immediate inſpiration 
ini: from heaven aſſuring us of the truth of it. 
tlelf It remains then, that we cannot wiſely, 
Ac. rationally, or uſefully conſider this cala- 
3od's mitous occurrence in any other light, ſo 
te of far as relates to our own concern in it, 
ities, than as a moſt ſolemn, awful admonition 
ernal MW given us by heaven itſelf, and deſigned to 
olute N awaken our languid powers, to put us 
come MW upon ſerious thought and calm reflection, 
rove· ¶ to excite us to a moſt diligent confider- 
phe, ation of our ways, and thus to promote 
nqui· ¶ amongſt us a more vigorous and reſolute 
ohich adherence to thoſe univerſal laws of moral 
t was purity and righteouſneſs, the obſervance of 
then which prevailing throughout a nation, is 
FERN not 
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not only its greateſt glory, but likewiſe the 
ſureſt pledge of its proſperity and welfare. 
And that it is an event adapted for anſwer- 
ing with ſingular efficacy ſuch purpoſe 
as theſe, will er from the WN 
confider ation? 12 459 

In the firſt place, it is an event peculiarl 
well fitted to remind us of a divine power 
preſiding over this world, and having an ab- 
{ſolute dominion over all the parts and ele- 
ments of nature. I ſay to remind us of 


ſuch a power; becauſe we. muſt be pre- 


viouſly convinced by other arguments, by 
arguments drawn from the regularity, or- 
der and ſtated appearances of the world, 
of the exiſtence of ſuch a power, ere we 
can think of aſcribing this or that particular 
event,. whether adverſe or. proſperous, to 
his influence and agency. This will appear 


very evident from our recollecting only, in 


what manner we ſhould propoſe to dil 
courſe or argue with one, who ſhould pro- 
feſs himſelf an atheiſt, in order to convince 
him of the being of a God and the reality of 


a divine providence. Should we appeal, for 


the proof of theſe, to the devaſtations and 


miſeries of war, to plagues and peſtilences, 
to contagion, and famine, to conflagrations 


tempeſts, whirlwinds, or earth-quakes, and 
not rather to the uniformity, comelineſs, 
beauty and eſtabliſhed order of the viſible 


world. 
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world. Still, however, it is e e cen 
tain, 
ſuch demonſtrative evidence as this, of a 
divine, power governing in the world, pre- 
fiding aver all its events and directing all 
© its affairs; and yet, thro' the influence of 


E habitual levity, vanity, and thoughtleſs plea - 


ver 
ab- ſure, live in an almoſt continued forgetful 
ele · ¶ neſs of a truth ſo intereſting, and an eſtrangedy' 


„ ed el Re ES T . 
POET an yt eons on oe be | | | | 


neſs of mind and affection from this ſupremg 
W and moſt adorable creator of the univerſe, 
And when this is the caſe, can we poſſibly 
8 conceive of any thing more naturally fitted, 

more directly adapted to cure ſo fatal an ox 


attention, as thoſe ſurprizing and deeply 
ular N calamitous events, which, in conſequence 
- to of our farmer convictions, we are neceſ 


Efarily led to aſcribe to a divine power, and 
; Iobich therefore we cannot but conclude, 
muſt carry in them a moſt important and 
awful meaning? It is no objection to thig 


ince N kind of reaſoning, as applied, upon the pres 
ty ol ent occaſion, that earth-quakes are not, 
|; for 5 properly and ſtrictly ſpeaking, miraculous, 
and Tho upon the whole they are uncommon 
nces, events, yet have they ſo frequently hap 
tions Npened, and ſuch. probable cauſes of them 
„ and | BY been by naturaliſts aſſigned, as to for- 
ines, Mid our looking upon them in that. light, 
iſible WE ty and alarming as has. been that, 
orld. Nrhich is now freſh in every one's thoughts, 


any of the like nature haye happened in 
. *7 
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former times, by one and another of which 


intire cities, with their numerous inhabi- 


tants, have been inſtantly ſwallowed | up. 
Tacitus, in particular, mentions one, which 
laid in ruins twelve famous cities of Aſia. 
And there were ſome circumſtances at- 
tending it, which were happily wanting in 
the late dreadful earthquake at Liſbon. 
That which he ſpeaks of happened in the 
night. And it ſo affected the open plains, 


that, inſtead of affording any retreat or 


ſafety to the aſtoniſhed inhabitants, they 
were places of equab danger with the cities 
themſelves. But tho events of this kind 
are not properly ſpeaking miraculous, it 
plainly appears from experience, that they 
are ſurprizing enough to ſtrike us, for the 
preſent at leaſt, into the deepeſt attention. 
And to Whatever natural cauſes we impute 
them, this, as has been already obſerved, 
is not in the leaſt inconſiſtent, with aſcrib- 
ing them ultimately, as in reaſon we only 
can, to the ſupreme agency of a creating 
Deity. So that they are properly ſpeaking 
the voice of God to man, to forgetful, un- 
thinking man, reminding him, in a manner 
peculiarly ſolemn and affecting, of that ſo- 
vereign lord of nature, to whom he owes 
his life and breath, all that he now en- 
joys, and his capacity for everlaſting bliſs 
whom therefore he muſt be under infinite 

bbligation⸗ 
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ch obligations to pleaſe and obey. It is the 
di- voice of God, reminding us of his univerſal 


E providence, and of that irreſiſtible power, by 
which he is enabled to inflict the ſevereſt 
| puniſhments, either here or hereafter, upon 
the difobedient and perverſe ; puniſhments | 
of the very ſame kind and nature, if theſe 
are the moſt likely to impreſs our minds, 
with that terrible calamity, which has now - 
ſo much alarmed us. What, if by our 
ſituation on this earthly. globe, we may 
ſeem to be more ſecured, than ſome 
other countries, from ſuch a deſolating 
event? Providence has already given us 
ſufficient intimations, . that even by the 
operation of natural cauſes, our houſes, 
our towns, our cities, may be in an in- 
ſtant deſtroyed, by the trembling of that 
earth on which they ſtand. But, what 
if no ſuch natural cauſes ſhould ſubſiſt? 
Cannot that almighty being, who firſt 
nly WW formed the earth out of nothing, ſhake it, 
ing without their concurrence, at his pleaſure, 
ing and, in any particular part of it whatſoever, 
un- cauſe it to become to its inhabitants a pit of 
mer deſtruction? But, „ 1 


wes _ Secondly, That dreadful calamity, which 
en- has now laid the city of Liſbon in ruins, 
lifs, MW deſtroyed its ſtately edifices, its pompous, 
nite buildings, its ſtorehouſes, with all their 
1008 jj | ares 3 
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treafures; abd fach a” prodigiqus number 


of its inhabitants, with all their views and 
purpoſes, their expectations a and their hopes, 


their amuſements and delights fs far as 
relates to this earthly 'fcene of being, is 


ſurely an event directly calculated to Ste 
the moſt uſeful reflections upon the com- 
parative vanity of all worldly purſuits, 
riches, honbrs, diſtinctions, pleafures. Thefe 


are the great rivals of teliglon and virtue. 
But in what 4 contemptible light muſt they 


appear, when we conſider them as being 


copie expoſed t6 fuch a fudden and 


tremendous XtruQtioh as this, Behold 
* the Lord maketh the earth empty; and 
The py it waſte, and turnerhi it upſide 
te down, and ſcattereth abroad the inha- 


te bitadlts thereof; and it ſhalt be as with 


«© the, people, ſo with the prieſt; as with 


te the Wars ſo with the maſter; as with 
© the maid, fo with her miſtreſs} ag with 
te the buyer, ſo with the ſeller ; as with 
te the lender, ſo with the botrower ; as 


ee with the taker of uſury, fo with the 


ver of uſury to him. The land ſhall 

0 « be emptied and utterly — for the 
„Lord has ſpoken theſe wor Thus it 
is, that all worldly diſtinction | have been, 
are, and may be leveled; as in a moment, 


Nay, thus it is, that they certainly will "ng 


leveled; and that "OY" — tec, b 
the 


e great deſtroyer, the ſtern, inflexible 
king of terrors“ death. Who then 
Fould be anxiouſly folicitous aba them? 
Who would be vain, inſolent or aſſuming 
I. account of life's möſt ſplendid honors ? 
ho would forfeit. his integrity for an 
Pur; in order to poſſeſs its riches? What 
(tional, immortal creature of God would 
Pt bluſh. to think of prefering its uncer- 
In, ſhort-lived pleaſures, to thoſe of the 
ind, the pleaſures of reaſon and virtue, 
piety and goodneſs > Fheſe are the joys 
angels now; and they alone can con- 
tute our felicity, when the moon ſhall 
be confounded, and the ſun aſhamed; 
when the earth is utterly broken down, 
clean diſſolved, and moved exceedingly; 
| when it ſhall reel too and fro like” a 
drunkard; and halt be removed like a 
| cottage, and the tranſgreflions thereof 
| ſhall be heavy upon it, when it ſhall 
fall and not riſe again. 
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